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scious inference or a mechanically performed act of
judgment.

I have hinted that these recovered sensations
include the feelings we experience in connection with
muscular activity, as in moving our limbs, resisting or
lifting heavy bodies, and walking to a distant object.
Modern psychology refers the eye's instantaneous
recognition of the most important elements of an
object (its essential or "primary" qualities) to a rein-
statement of such simple experiences as these. It is,
indeed, these reproductions which are supposed to con-
stitute the substantial background of our percepts.

Another thing worth noting with respect to this
process of filling up a sense-impression is that it draws
on past sensations of the eye itself. Thus, when I
look at the figure of an acquaintance from behind,
my reproductive visual imagination supplies a repre-
sentation of the impressions I am wont to receive
when the more interesting aspect of the object, the
front view, is present to my visual sense.1

We may distinguish between different steps in the
full act of visual recognition. First of all comes the
construction of a material object of a particular figure
and size, and at a particular distance; that is to say,
the recognition of a tangible thing having certain
simple space-properties, and holding a certain relation,
to other objects, and more especially our own body, ia
space. This is the bare perception of an object, which
always takes place even in the case of perfectly new

1 This impulse to fill in visual elements not actually present is
strikingly illustrated in people's difficulty in recognizing the gap ia
the field of vision answering to the insensitive " blind" spot ou tho
retina. (See Hclmholtz, Pliysiologuclw Optik, p. 573, ct se# )